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Life of John Sebastian Bach; 
WITH A CRITICAL VIEW OF HIS COMPOSITIONS, BY J. N. FORKEL. 
CHAPTER I. 

If ever there was a family in which an extra- 
ordinary disposition for the same art seemed to 
be hereditary, it was certainly the family of Bach ; 
through six successive generations there were 
scarcely two or three members of it who had not 
received from nature the gift of a very distin- 
guished talent for music, and who did not make 
the practice of this art the main occupation of 
their lives. 

The ancestor of this family, which has become 
so remarkable in the history of music, was Veit 
Bach. He was a baker at Presburg, in Hungary: 
but on the breaking out of the religious troubles 
in the 16th century, he was obliged to seek for 
another place of abode. He saved as much of 
his property as he could, and retired with it to 
Thuringia, where he hoped to find peace and 
security. The place in which he settled was 
called Wecehmar, a village near Saxe Gotha. 
Here he soon recommenced his trade of a baker 
and miller; but in his leisure hours he amused 
himself with his guitar, which he even took with 
him into the mill, and played upon it amidst all 
the noise and clatter of the mill. Tle communi- 
cated this inclination for music to his two sons, 
they again to their children, till by degrees there 
arose a very numerous family, all of whom were 
not only musical, but made music their chief busi- 
ness, and soon had in their possession most of the 
offices of chanters, organists, and town musicians 
in Thuringia. ' 

All these Bachs cannot possibly have been great 
masters; but some members at least, in every eene- 
ration, particularly distinguished themselves. Thus 
already in the first quarter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, three grandsons of their common ancestor 
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| bers of this family who were still more distin- | nual meetings, which generally took place at Er- 
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Were so eminent, that the then reigning Count of 


Schwarzburg Arnstadt thought it worth while to 
send them at his own expense to Italy, at that 
time the great school of music, to pertect them- 
selves. We cannot say how far they may have 
answered the expectations of their patron, since 
none of their works have come down to our times. 
In the fourth generation there were some mem- 


guished, and several pieces of whose composition 
have been preserved, by the care of John Sebas- 
tian Bach. The most remarkable of them were— 

Ist. John Christopher, court and town organ- 
ist at Eisenach. He was particularly happy in 
the invention of, beautiful melodies, and in the 
expression of his text. In the archives of the 
Bachs, as they were called, which C. Ph. Eman- 
uel possessed, in Hamburgh, there was among 
other pieces a motet of his composition, in which 
he had ventured to make use of the extreme 
sixth, which in his’ day was considered an ex- 
tremely bold attempt. He was also an uncommon 
master of full harmony, as is proved by a piece of 
church music composed by him tor Michaelmas- 
day, to the words “ Es erhub sich ein Streit,” &e. 
which has twenty-two obligato parts, and yet is 
perfectly pure in respect to the harmony. A 
second proof of his great skill in harmony is, that 
he is stated never to have played on the organ 
and elavichord with less than five necessary, or 
obligato parts. C. Ph. Emanuel had a particular 
esteem for him. It is still quite fresh in my re- 
membrance how good-naturedly the old) man 
smiled at me, at the most remarkable and hazard- 
ous passages, when he once gave me the pleasure, 
in Hamburg, of lettii.= me hear seme of those old 
pieces. 

2nd. John Michael, organist and town-clerk, 
in the Bailliage of Gehren. He was a younger 
brother of the preceding, and, was, like him, a 
very excellent composer. In the archives just 
mentioned, there are some motets of his, amone 
which is one with a double chorus for eight 
voices, and several single pieces of church musie. 

3rd. John Bernhard, musician to the Prince’s 
Chapel, and organist at Hisenach. Te is said to 
have composed remarkably fine overtures in the 
French style. 

Not only the above-mentioned, but 
able composers of the earlier generations of the 
family, might undoubtedly have obtained much 
more important musical offices, as well as a more 
extensive reputation, and a more brilliant fortune, 
if they had been inclined to leave their native 
province, Thuringia, and to make themselves 
known in other countries, both in and out of Ger- 
many. But we do not find that any one of them 
ever had an inclination for such an emigration : 
temperate and frugal by nature and education, 
they required but little to live, and the intellectual 
enjoyment which their art procured them, ena- 
bled them to be content not only without the gold 
chains, which used at that time to be given by 
great men to esteemed artists, as especial marks 
of honor, but also, without the least envy to see 
them worn by others, who perbaps, without those 


many other 


chains would not have been happy. 

Besides this happy contentedness, which is in- 
dispensable to the cheerful enjoyment of life, the 
different members’ of’ this family had a very great 
attachment to each other. As it was impossible 
for them all to live in one place, they resolved to 
see each other at least once a year, and fixed a 
certain day on which they were all to appear at 
an appointed place. Even after the family had 
become much more numerous, and many of the 
members had been obliged to settle out of Thur- 
ingia, in different places of Upper and Lower 
Saxony, and T’ranconia, they continued their an- 
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furt, Eisenach, or Arnstadt. Their amusements 
during the time of their meeting were entirely 
musical. As the company wholly consisted of 
chanters, oreanists, and town musicians, who had 
all to do with the church, and it was besides a 
general custom to begin everything with religion, 
the first thing they did when they were assembled, 
was to singa hymn in chorus. From this pious 
commencement they proceeded to drolleries, 
which often made a very great contrast with it. 
They sang, for instance, popular songs, the con- 
tents of which were partly comic, and_ partly 
licentious, all together and extempore, but in such 
a manner, that the several songs thus extempor- 
ized, made a kind of harmony together, the words, 
however, in every part being different. They 
called this kind of extemporary chorus, “a Quod- 
libet,” and not only laughed heartily at it them- 
selves, but excited an equally hearty and irresis- 
tible laughter in everybody that heard them ; 
some persons are inclined to consider these facetiz 
as the beginning of comic operettas in Germany ; 
but such Quodlibets were usual in Germany at a 
much earlier period: T possess, myself, a printed 
collection of them, which was published in Vien- 
na in 1542. 

Yet the above-mentioned cheerful Thuringians, 
as well as some of their later deseendants, who 
made a more serious and worthy use of their art, 
would not have escaped oblivion, had not, at 
length, a man arisen among them, whose genius 
and reputation beamed forth with such splendor, 
that a part of this light was reflected upon them ; 
this man was John Sebastian Bach, the ornament 
of his family, the pride of his country, and the 
most highly-gifted favorite of the musical art. 

CHAPTER Il. 

Joun SEBASTIAN Bacu was born March 21, 
1685, at Eisenach, where his father, John Ambro- 
sius, Was musician to the court and to the town. 
This J. A. Bach had a twin-brother, John Chris- 
topher, who was musician to the court and town 
at Arnstadt, and was so very like him, that even 
their own wives could not distinguish them, except 
by their dress. These twins were perhaps singu- 
lars in their kind, and the most remarkable ever 
known. They tenderly loved each other ; their 
voice, disposition, the style of their musie, and 
everything, in short, was alike in them. If one 
was ill, the other was so likewise: they died also 
within a short time of each other. They were a 
subject of astonishment to all who saw them. 

In the year 1695, when John Sebastian was not 
quite ten years of age, his father died: he had 
lost his mother at an earlier period. Being left 
an orphan, he was obliged to have recourse to an 
elder brother, John Christopher, who was organ- 
ist at Ordruff. From him he received the first 
instruction in playing on the clavichord. But his 
inclination and talent for musie must have been 
very great at that time, since the pieces bis bro- 
ther gave him to learn were so soon in his power, 
that he began, with much eagerness, to look out 
for some that were more difficult. The most cel- 
ebrated composers for the clavichord in those 
days were Froberger, Fischer, John Casp, Kerl, 
Pachelbel, Buxtehude, Bruhns, Bohm, &e. He 
had observed that his brother had a book in which 
there were several pieces of the above-mentioned 
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authors, and earnestly begged him to give it to 
him; but it was constantly denied him. His de- 
sire to possess the book was increased by the re- 
fusal, so that he at length sought for means to get 
possession of it secretly. As it was kept in a cup- 
board which had only a lattice-door, and_ his 
hands were still small enough to pass through, so 
that he could roll up the book, which was merely 
stitched in paper, and draw it out, he did not 
long hesitate to make use of these favorable cir- 
cumstances. But for want of a candle he could 
only copy it in moonlight nights; and it took six 
whole months before he could finish his laborious 
task. At length, when he thought himself’ safely 
possessed of the treasure, and intended to make 
good use of it in secret, his brother found it out, 
and took from him, without pity, the copy which 
had cost him so much pains; and he did not re- 
cover it till his brother's death, which took piace 
soon after. 

John Sebastian, being thus again left destitute, 
went, in company of one of his school-fellows, 
named Erdmann, afterwards Russian Resident in 
Dantzig, to Liineburg, and engaged there in their 
choir of St. Michael’s School as a treble or sopra- 
no singer. His fine treble voice procured him 
here a good livelihood; but he soon lost it, and 
did not immediately acquire another good voice 
in its room. 

His inclination to play on the clavichord and 
organ was as ardent at this time asin his more 
early years, and impelled him to try to see and to 
hear everything which, according to the ideas he 
then entertained, would contribute to his improve- 
ment. With this view he not only went several 
times while he was a scholar, from Liineburg to 
Hamburg, to hear the organist, John Adam Rein- 
ken, who was at that time very famous, but some- 
times also to Zell, in order to get acquainted with 
the prince’s band, which consisted chiefly of 
Frenchmen, and with the French taste, which was 
then a novelty in those parts. 

It is not known on what occasion he removed 
from Liineburg to Weimar ; but it is certain that 
he became court musician there in 1703, when he 
was just eighteen years of age. He exchanged 
this place, in the following year, for that of organ- 
ist to the new church at Arnstadt, probably to be 
able to follow his inclination for playing on the 
organ, better than he could do at Weimar, where 
he was engaged to play the violin. Here he be- 
gan most zealously to make use of all the works 
of the organists at that time celebrated, which he 
could procure in his situation, to improve both in 
composition and the art of playing on the organ ; 
and to gratify his desire of learning, even made a 
journey on foot to Lubeck, to hear Diederich 
Buxtehude, organist to St. Mary’s church in that 
city, with whose compositions he was always ac- 
quainted. For almost a year he remained a se- 
cret hearer of this organist, who was really a man 
of talent, and much celebrated in his times, and 
then returned with an increased stock of knowl- 
edge to Arnstadt. 

The efforts of his zeal and persevering diligence 
must have already excited great attention at 
this time, for he received, in quick succession, 
several offers of places as organist. Such a place 
was offered to him in the year 1707, in the church 
of St. Blasius at Muhlhausen, which he accepted. 
But a year after he had entered upon it, making 
a journey to Weimar to pertorm betore the reign- 
ing duke, his performance on the organ was so 
highly approved of, that he was offered the place 
of court organist, which he accepted. The ex- 
tended sphere of action for his art in which he 
here lived, impelled him to exert himself to the 
utmost ; and it was probably during this period 
that he not only made himself so able a performer 
on the organ, but also laid the foundation of his 
great compositions for that instrument. He had 
still further occasion to improve in his art when 
his prince, in 1717, appointed him director of the 
concerts, in which office he had to compose and 
execute pieces of sacred music. 

Handel's master, Zachau, organist at Halle, 
died about this time ; and J. S. Bach, whose rep- 
utation was now already high, was invited to sue- 
ceed him. He, in fact, went to Halle, to prove 
his qualitications, by performing a piece as a spe- 
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cimen of his skill. However, for what reason is 
not known, he did not enter upon the office, but 
left it to a noble scholar of Zachau’s, of the name 


of Kirchhof. 
[To be continued.] 





The Band of George the Fourth. 


From a Correspondent of the Brighton (Eng ) Gazette. 

The Private Band of George IV. was, in its 
time, acknowledged to be one of the best in 
Europe. It was originally formed from the band 
of the 10th Hussars, of which regiment the king, 
when Prince of Wales, was the colonel. The 
prince, being a good amateur on the violoncello, 
and passionately fond of music, took the greatest 
interest in bringing this band to such perfection, 
that it was universally acknowledged ‘to have no 
equal,” and became ultimately of European 
celebrity. No musician of any importance came 
to this country without visiting Brighton to hear 
the prince’s band. Various methods were resorted 
to in order to obtain the most proficient talent. 
Christian Kramer, a Hanoverian and pupil of 
Winter, was placed at the head. He was a re- 
markable man. As an arrange for a large mili- 
tary band he was almost unequalled ; the quantity 
that he did for this band was prodigious. Part of 
it consisted of the whole of Mozart’s symphonies, 
all his overtures, the grand finales to his operas, 
besides all the choicest trios, duets, etc., all the 
symphonies of Haydn, several of Beethoven’s, 
Rossini’s and Paer’s overtures, with the grand 
finales of their operas, Boieldieu’s works, Cheru- 
bini’s overtures, Anacreon, Lodoiska, and Les 
deux Journées, the whole of the opera of Mehul’s 
Joseph, and the best of Hiindel’s choruses. The 
books accumulated to such a degree that 300 were 
nightly given out in boxes placed beside the 
stands, which were made of solid mahogany, each 
lighted by two wax candles. No one knew the 
capabilities, capacities, and the good effects to be 
brought out of the various instruments better than 
Kramer; he played almost every one over which 
he presided, and could dictate the best mode of 
fingering any difficult passage that occurred. Like 
his royal master, Kramer was a great sufferer 
from the gout, and it was no unusual thing to hear 
the king, after a simultaneous attack, inquiring 
of Kramer what were the means adopted to-rid 
himself of so troublesome a companion, and many 
were the jokes that passed between them on those 
occasions, tor Kramer piqued himself upon being 
a wit, and was quite at ease with his royal mas- 
ter. 

The ships bringing French prisoners from Spain 
were examined tor the purpose of finding any 
musical talent that might be in them; and Eisert, 
a German, was transposed from a prison to a 
palace to become the first and most brilliant 
player of the clarionets. Kramer periodically 
visited Germany, and engaged the best talent he 
The following was the strength of the 
12 clarionets, 3 oboes, 3 


could find. 
band in its best days: 
flutes, 4 bassoons, 2 corni bassetti, 4 horns, 4 trum- 
pets, 2 serpents, 4 trombones, bass, 2 trombones, 
alto and tenor, 2 drums ; total, 42. 

When it is considered that every individual of 
this number was of first-rate talent, some idea 
may be formed of the effect such an assemblage 
of wind instruments would produce. Most of the 
cleverest players had individually been masters of 
bands. Schmidt was allowed to be the first trum- 
pet in Europe. J/is flourish was the most terrific 
and appalling thing ever heard from a musical in- 
strument. "The trumpets and kettle drums were 
ot solid silver. The elder Distin was one of the 
trumpets. The horns, Messrs. Hardy, were very 
clever performers, whether as regards taste, tone, 
or execution. They are now the horns of her 
present Majesty’s Private Band. The serpent, 
André, was one of the lions of the band. Kram- 
er had taken great pains to render this hitherto 
difficult instrument more available. He invented 
an instrument that was played entirely with keys 
instead of holes for the fingers; and no musical 
visitor of any eminence came without hearing 
André’s performance of one of Corelli's trios. 
Weitzig was the Ist Fagotto; he became after- 
wards master of the Guards (Blue’s) Band. 








Albrecht, Schroeder, and Berhns were the 
trombones, and most efficient ones they were. 

When the band was in its infancy, two celebra- 
ted horn players, the Rehn’s, joined it; one, 
afterwards, the prince took much notice of. At 
that time it was no unusual thing to see the 
prince’s arm linked in Rehn’s, giving directions 
and instructions. In after years it was an inter- 
esting sight, when the king was visited by some 
of the ambassadors, such as Prince Esterhazy, 
Prince Lieven, ete., to see him conducting a sym- 
yhony of Mozart’s or Haydn’s, as was often his 
Pabit That was the time to hear the band to 
perfection. Bands do not every day get a regal 
conductor; and, on these occasions, every one did 
his utmost, which was sure to call forth flattering 
expressions from His Majesty, such as “ Charm- 
ingly played,” “That I call perfection,” “ You 
have outdone yourselves to-night.” On other 
oceasions, when affairs of State troubled him, the 
players were often made to feel his displeasure? 
One night, during the queen’s trial, he was sitting 
close to the band, apparently paying little atten- 
tion to what they were playing, when he sur- 
prised them all by suddenly saying, ‘I suppose, 
because you are all asleep, you think that I am. 
There is an old saying, that birds that can sing 
and won’t sing, must be made to sing; and I will 
make you play that better. Now play it over 
again.” Of course, this serewed up their atten- 
tion and exertion to the highest pitch; and it was 
played to his satisfaction on the repetition. 

“Kramer, what is the matter with Distin to 
night ?” exclaimed his Majesty on another oeca- 
sion. ‘ Your Majesty, he has a bad lip.” * Oh, 
I thought something was the matter, as I missed 
the trumpet in the last piece.” From some disap- 
pointment, Kramer was obliged, one morning, to 
officiate at the organ in the chapel. “Who 
jayed the organ this morning?” inquired his 
Majesty. Kramer replied, “not the organist in 
ordinary to your Majesty; but your Majesty’s 
ordinary organist.” The old German would 
chuckle at his success. Little episodes such as 
these were often occurring, which served to prove 
the critical attention his Majesty paid to the per- 
formance. One evening with the Princess Lieven 
on his arm, standing close in front of the band, 
who were playing Hiindel’s choruses, he said to 
the Princess, “ How delighted my poor father 
would have been, could he have heard Hiindel’s 
music played in this manner.” Occasionally, of 
a Sunday evening, a selection of the sacred chor- 
uses was sung by a-portion of the band and some 
of the choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral. One even- 
ing they were surprised by his Majesty wedging 
himself between two of the performers, and, 
catching hold of one side of the book held by 
Spellerberg, the oboe player, his Majesty joined 
lustily in the bass part of the chorus to the end. 

When Rossini visited England, he was com- 
manded to spend three days with the King, who 
was then at the Pavilion. A very large party of 
the nobility were invited to see the great maestro. 
Before the band commenced, he said to Rossini: 
“ You shall now hear an overture of a composer 
that we hold in the highest estimation.” And the 
band played Rossini’s overture to La Gazza La- 
dra, which had been previously agreed upon. 

Sir Henry (then Mr.) Bishop, arrived one 
night at Kramer’s residence, just as he was leav- 
ing home for the Pavilion. *‘ Come with me to 
the palace,” said Kramer. “I cannot, I ain not 
dressed.” He had a smart drab surtout coat, and 
was aman who took considerable pains with his 
toilet. “ Come and hear the band ; you have no 
occasion to be seen; you can stand at the back of 
the orchestra.” Sir Henry consented. Upon 
the King’s coming up to give some direction to 
Kramer, the latter (who was fond of a little mis- 
chief, where a dandy was concerned) immediately 
said to the King: “Mr. Bishop is here, your 
majesty, but he is not dressed, and does not wish 
to be seen.” “ Oh, hang his dress, ask him to 
come forward.” Poor Bishop was obliged to pre- 
sent himself in his drab coat; but no one could 
say agreeable things with more grace than the 
King. He told Bishop he was most happy to see 
him, and directed the band to play his compost- 
tion, the “ Chough and Crow,” adding, “I hope 
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you will name whatever you wish them to play.” 
The evening passed so agreeably to Bishop that 
he quite forgave Kramer, 

Perhaps the most effective pieces performed by 
this famous body of instrumentalists were Beetho- 
ven’s symphony in C minor—the grand_ military 
character of the last movement told with more 
effect on this than on a stringed band; Mozart’s 
Jupiter, and his No. 5 symphony in E flat; the 
finales to the second acts of Don Givvanni and Il 
Barbiere; a chorus from Winter’s Proserpine ; 
the overture to Anacreon of Cherubini; “ The 
horse and his rider” of Hiindel ; the quartet from 
Marino Faliero. Nothing could exceed (in a 
military point of view—Ep. M. W.) the volume 
of tone, the light and shade, and the vigor and 
brilliancy with which those pieces were performed. 

The band used to practice daily from eleven to 
one in the palace during that portion of the year 
when the King was not in Brighton, but when 
the court was here the practice was discontinued, 
and they merely attended in the evening from 
nine until eleven. The expenses amounted to 
between six and seven thousand pounds annually. 
On evenings of attendance, each performer was 
provided with a supper, a pint of wine, and ale, 
in addition to his pay. Ina fit of economy, on 
one occasion, the wine, allowed to the household 
up to a certain range, was ordered to be discon- 
tinued: it was consequently stopped from the 
band, and doleful were their looks when assem- 
bled for the evening. Whether designedly, or 
not, the vigor of their style was considerably 
diminished, and Lord Conyngham was sent by 
the King to say that he thought they, did not 

lay with their usual spirit. Kramer, who had 
fens waiting for his opportunity, immediately re- 
plied: “Ifow can they play with their proper 
spirit, my Lord, when they have cut off their 
wine.” ‘This, as was anticipated, was taken to 
the King, who ordered the wine to be allowed as 
usual, and it was never afterwards discontinued. 

When the King ceased to reside in Brighton, 
the Band, much to their regret, removed to 
Windsor, where they continued until the King’s 
death, occasionally playing at Cumberland Lodge, 
or attending His Majesty in those delightful fétes 
on Virginia Water. At his death, some received 
a pension, others,of short service, a gratuity ; but 
the Band was entirely broken up, several of the 
old Germans returning to Brighton: Brighton 
was everything to many of them. They had risen 
with the town, grown with its growth, had family 
ties and connections in the place, and they came 
here to end their days. Many of them are gone. 
It was a sad pity that so fine a body of musicians, 
brought to such perfection, should have been dis- 
persed ; but a spirit of economy came over the 
successors of George the Fourth, who, with all his 
faults, was a kingly, munificent, and real lover of 
music. As regards the Band, “ Take it for all in 
all, we shall ne’er look upon its like again.” 





Another Letter from a Country Singing 
Teacher. 
M 








, OcT. —, 1855. 
Joun S. Dwient, Esq., 

Dear Sir :—Your kindness in printing my letter 
leads me to trespass upon you again. You have 
proved that you are willing to let both sides be 
heard, and what is better, are willing yourself to 
grant a respectful hearing, even to those who are not 
always using the pen. I wish again to have my 
say about Psalmody, and that, too, in view of an 
Opinion several times expressed in the course of 
your Journal, that a few dozen or scores of good 
solid choral tunes are all that we need. I think Iam 
stating the idea correctly. 

Now I am not exactly qualified, perhaps, to argue 
the matter from any general principles, and very 
likely I may be influenced by my personal interest. 
Iam willing to grant this; but I can certainly come 
forward as a witness, simply stating what my expe- 
rience is and has been, and if this testimony be reli- 
able, it must have its weight so far as it goes. 

I gave you a reason before, as a teacher of country 





singing classes, why I am in favor of allowing the 
book-making business to go on; I shall try now, as 
a leader of the singing in a country church, to give 
you areason or two why I cannot agree with you 
in confining our singing to a few dozen solid tunes. 
I notice in reading the reports in your Journal of 
all sorts of musical performances, that the same 
piece is not ery often repeated; but that when this 
is the case they are very soon spoken of as “ hack- 
neyed.” As an instance, in noticing a certain con- 
cert, it is stated that the orchestra played the “hack- 
neyed” overture so and so. On another occasion a 
humorous article offered a reward for a new tune for 
pianists and violinists to play. On another occasion 
one of your most frequent correspondents mentioned 
certain songs, which he said all the public singers 
sing, until he had “rather hear Yankee Doodle 
ground on a hand organ.” 

Now, Sir, imagine yourself living in the country, 
and following to the full extent our country habits, 
of going to church twice every Sunday, as well as on 
Fast days and Thanksgivings once. You would then 
have in the course of the year—as we sing three 
times to each service—318 times; not to mention the 
evening meetings, occasional sermons, and on most 
Sundays an extra service or lecture in the evening. 
Imagine this going on year after year, and if you, 
like many of the people who worship in the church 
where I am employed, were always there, rain or 
shine, I think you would in time wish to have your 
few dozen tunes increased by some of the newer 
article. 

And, putting your tastes as a hearer out of the 
question, imagine yourself a member of the choir. 
When you first join the choir the feelings with which 
you rise and join in the hymn are those only of 
pleasure, and you look forward to Sunday with de- 
light. 
singers, or, as we express it, “sitting in the seats,” 


But after a year or two, being one of the 


loses its novelty, and gradually you find that toa 
certain extent this portion of the divine service is 
settling upon your shoulders, and you begin to feel 
it a duty which you must perform. Some of your 
fellow members of the choir move out of town, some 
are taken sick, some, I am sorry to say, will get put 
out with somebody or something, some will be Jed 
to join the choir in another church, and before you 
know it you have become a leading person in the 
singer's gallery, and more of the responsibility is 
resting upon you than you could wish. The tunes, 
which two years ago you thought so good, have lost 
their charm, and you grow tired to death of the same 
old thing over and over again. This cannot be 
otherwise. 

But there are tunes which never can wear out, you 
may say; why not sing them? As to this point, 
Sir, we differ. We get weary of the best things, 
whether in singing or in anything else, if we can 
have no change. Now, what J call the best things, 
are not always what my singers feel to be such— 
They have not the necessary amount of practice in 
singing all sorts of tunes to enable them to feel the 
truest and best, nor are they so widely advanced in 
the art of singing as to be able to give these best 
things that expression and taste, which is what 
makes them best. 

I remember at Mr Perkins’s church, at Weymouth 
Landing, some years ago, having heard what I then 
thought about the finest congregational church music 
IT ever heard. That was In 
that society a few really cultivated persons had taken 
the singing in charge years before and had remained 
true to their posts, so that the same faces and voices 
were to be seen and heard year after year, and with 
their experience their power of executing good 
music and their taste for it continually improved. 
They, however, in the matter of new music, held 
very different opinions from those I am opposing. 


-asily accounted for. 


And this leads me toa poiut, which seems to have 
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been forgotten by those who have written in the 
papers upon singing in the churches. 

The amount of disposable force for the singing 
seats—so to speak—in our country churches, at least, 
depends upon the size of the congregation, as but a 
small number of the scattered inhabitants of a coun- 
try town of farmers and small mechanics really 
make such attainments as to make them of service 
in singing. Now the great evil is that every fifty or 
sixty families must have their own meeting house. 
A few Methodists, a few Baptists, a few Unitarians, 
and a few Calvinists compose the town, and each 
sect has its church, and must furnish a choir—for, 
say what you will, our people have not yet attained 
so much musical culture as to keep up anything like 
congregational singing. The choir is necessarily 
small, and unfortunately the women’s voices are 
almost invariably supplied only by the young girls 
and unmarried, for when they marry and the do- 
mestic cares of a farm fall upon them, there is at 
once an end of the singing in church. 

We, then, in these cases, have neither the force 
for an adequate performance of your grand old cho- 
rals, nor have we, nor can we have the skill, knowl- 
edge, taste and experience necessary for really fine 
music. We must, Sir, do the best we can. If you 
‘an elevate the standard of culture any faster than 
we singing teachers are endeavoring to do it, we beg 
of you to do so. If it was possible to prevent the 
cutting up of one society of a respectable size into 
half a dozen little squads, there would be more hope. 
As it now is, I do not sce any other way than to 
keep singing easy tunes, and as fast as these are 
worn out to buy new books and learn new ones, 
Where I am living, the town being larger and the 
society in which I sing being also large, other influ- 
ences are at work, which, with your permission, I 
will try to explain at another time. 

Respectfully Yours, 





P. E. G. 








iesencte 
For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
THE BRIDCE. 
FROM GRAF VON AUERSPERG. 


There ’s a wondrous bridge, my lady, 
In the softest clime I know, 

Where with sweetest breath of balsam 
Winds of Spring eternal blow. 


From one heart unto another 
Leads this bridge’s wondrous way ; 
Love it is who guards the portal, 
Opes to those who own his sway. 


Love it is the bridge that buildeth, 
Roses are the means supplied ; 

O’er it soul seeks soul in union, 
As a bridegroom seeks his bride. 


Love has spanned and capped the arches, 
Decked it with its fair array; 

Love, too, gathereth the taxes, 
Kisses are the tolls to pay. 


Wouldst thou willingly, sweet maiden, 
See this wondrous bridge of mine, 
Then it is that thou must lend me, 
If we build it, help of thine. 


From thy brow then drive the shadows, 
Smile but on me, if thou wilt! 
Then let’s lay our lips together 


And the bridge will soon be built. W. 





M. Vivier at Baden. 

After the fireworks and the illumination, the 
concert commenced. 

On this occasion, M. Vivier arrived with his 
horn; not a false Vivier, not a second-hand Vi- 
vier, but the true Vivier, the only Vivier, in a 
word, Vivier. The public saluted him with thun- 
ders of applause before seeing or hearing him; 
but that was nothing to what they did afterwards. 





There are some incredulous persons who assert 
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that M. Vivier slightly resembles Schamyl; they 
are not sure that he really exists. 

“Tle is a myth,” say some; “ He is a symbol,” 
remark others. ‘In ancient times, Theseus was 








the personification of strength, and Pirithoiis of | 


friendship. In the same manner, Vivier is the 
personification of the horn.” 

Now that Paganini is dead, how many people 
affirm that he never lived! 

It is very certain that this theory has its inviting 
side, which is capable of shakingthe most deeply- 
rooted conviction. 

“ Look for your M. Vivier,” persons have said 
to me, “ and find him if you can.” 

All of a sudden we heard that he was at Con- 
stantinople. 

“ A horn-player among the Turks! Is it like- 
ly? It is true that Schamyl is reported to be in 
Circassia, but who ever saw him ?” 

Another day there was a rumor that he had 
just given a concert at Moscow. 

Now, every one knows that Moscow was burnt 
down. 

Later, he was said to be at Smyrna or Liver- 
pool. Why not at Quebee or Isp than ? 

After all, however, Vivier—Vivier, body and 
bones, the real Vivier, alive and kicking, per- 
formed on the horn, last Saturday, at half-past 


nine o'clock in the evening, at Baden. — Fifty 
people saw him. 
Ile played very little, but he did play. The 


only piece he played, in the midst of the most 
profound silence, is entitled “ La Chasse ;” he 
composed it for himself, and I doubt if any living 
man but himself could execute it. 

Formerly, Lucullus dined with Lucullus; at 
present Vivier works for Vivier. 

Any person who has not heard him can form 
no idea of his playing. Tradition stops at it. 
Ilis horn is not a horn; it is an instrument with- 
out a name, whieh sighs like a flute or thunders 
like the trumpets of Jericho. In the hands of 
Vivier, the horn is doubled—trebled. It is heard 
by his side, it is heard in the distance, it is heard 
here, it is heard there—it approaches, retreats, it 
bursts out, it calls upon itself, and it replies—it is 
the sound and the echo in itself alone. 

Old chroniclers speak of fairy-horses, which 


were always running and could never die. M. 
Vivier makes me believe in fairy-horns: his is 


the soul of the Black Iluntsman  speaking.— 
Assemblée Nationale. 


—_> 


ELECY. 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
In every clime, from Lapland to Japan; 
To fix one spark of beauty's heavenly ray, 
The proper study of mankind is man. 


Tell—for you can—what it is to be wise, 

Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain, 
The man of Ross, each lisping babe replies, 

And drags, at each remove, a length’ning chain. 


Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way; 
Procrastination is the thief of time, 
Let Hercules himself do what he may. 


’Tis education forms the common mind, 

The feast of reason and the flow of soul— 
I must be cruel only to be kind, 

And waft a sigh from Indus to the pole. 


Syphax, I joy to meet thee thus alone, 
Where'’er I roam, whatever lands I see; 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown, 

In maiden meditation fancy free. 


Farewell! and wheresoe'er thy voice be tried, 
Why to yon mountain turns the gazing eye? 

With spectacles on nose and pouch on side, 
That teach the native moralist to die. 


Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast; 
Laugh where we must, be candid where we can, 
Man never is but always to be blest. 
MILWAUKEE, July 16, 1855, 
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A Curious Sermon. 
The Brandon (Mississippi) Register reports the 


following curious sermon preached at the town of 


Waterproofs, not far from Brandon : — 


I may say to you, my brethering, that I am not 
an edecated man, and I am not one o’ them as 
bleeves that edecation is necessary for a gospel 
minister, for I bleeve the Lord edecates_ his 
preachers jest as he wants ’em to be edecated, an’, 
although I say it that oughtn’t to say it, yet in 
the state of Indianny, whar I live, thar’s no man 
as gits a bigger congregation nor what I gits. 

Thar may be some here to-day, my brethering, 
as don’t know what persuasion I’m uv. Well, I 
may say to you, my brethering, that I’m a Hard- 
shell Baptist. Thar’s some folks as don’t like the 
Hardshell Baptists, but I'd rather hear Hardshell 
as no shell at all. You see me here to-day, my 
brethering, drest as in fine close ; you must think 
I was proud, but I am not proud, my brethering, 
and although I’ve been a preacher uv the gospel 
for twenty years, an’ although I’m capting of that 
flat boat that lies at yure landing, I’m not proud, 
my brethering. 

I'm not a gwine ter tell you edzackly whar my 
tex may be found; suffice it to say it’s in the leds 
of the Bible, an’ you'll find it somewhar ’tween the 
first chapter uv the Book uv Generations aod the 
last chapter uv the Book uv Revolutions, an’ ef 
you'll go and sarch the Scriptures, as I have 
sarched the Seriptures, you'll not only find my 
tex thar, but a great many uther fexes as will do 
you good tu read, an’ my tex, when you shill find 
it you shill find it tu read thus: 

“ An’ he played on a harp uv a thousand 
strings—sperits of just men made perfeck.” 

My tex, brethering, leads me to speak uv sper- 
its. Now thar’s a great many kinds uv sperits in 
the world—in the fust place, thar’s the sperits as 
some folks call ghosts, and then thar’s the sperits 
of turpentine, and then thar’s the sperits as some 
folks call liquor; an’ I've got as good an’ artikel 
of them kind uv sperits on my flatboat as ever 
was fotched down the Mississippi river, but thar’s 
a great many other kinds of sperits, for the tex 
sez: —“ Te played on a harp uv a thousand 
strings—sperits uv just men made perfeck.” 

But I'll you the kind uv sperits as is meant 
in the tex, its fire. ‘That’s the kind uv sperits as 
is meant in the tex, my brethering. Now thar’s 
a great many kinds of fire in the world. — In the 
fust place, thar’s the common sort uv fire you 
lite a segar or a pipe with, and then thar’s cam 
fire, fire before yure reddy and fall back, and 
many other kinds uv fire, for the tex sez: “ He 
played on a harp uv a ¢housand strings—sperits of 
just men made perfeck.” 

But Tl tell you the kind uv fire as is ment in 
the tex, my brethering—its hell fire! and thar’s 
the kind uv fire as a great many uv you'll come 
to, ef you don’t do better nor what you’ve bin do- 
in’-—for “Tle played on a harp uv a ¢housand 
strings—sperits uv just men made perfeck.” 

Now, the different sorts of fire in the world 
may be likened unto the different persuasions of 
Christians in the world. In the first place we 
have the Piscapalions; an’ they are a high sailin’ 
and a high falutin set, and they may be likened 
unto a turkey buzzard, that flies up into the air, 
and he goes up and up, till he looks no bigger 
than your finger nail, and the fust thing you 
know he cums down and down, and down and 
down, and is a fillin’ himself on the karkiss uv a 
dead hoss, by the side uv the road—and * he 
played on a harp uv a thou-sand. strings—sperits 
uv just men made perfeck.” 

And then thar’s the Methedist, and they may 
be likened unto the squirrel, runnin’ up into a 
tree, for the Methedist blieves gwine on from one 
degree uv grace to another, and finally on to per- 
feckshun, and the squirrel goes up and up, and 
up and up, and he jumps from lim’ to lim’ and 
branch to branch, and the fust thing you know he 
falls and down he cums kerflummux, and that’s 
like the Methedist, for they is allers fallin’ from 
grace ah !—and—“ He played on a harp of a 
thou-sand strings —sperits of just men made 
perfeck.” 











And, then, my brethering, thar’s the Baptist 
ah! and they hev bin likened unto a possum on a 
’simmon tree, and the thunders may roll, and the 
earth may quake, but that possum clings there 
still ah! And you may shake one foot loose, and 
the other’s thar, and you may shake all feet loose, 
and he laps his tail round the limb, and he clings 
furever, tor— He played on a harp uv a thou- 
sand strings—sperits of just men made perfeck.” 





New York, Ocr. 22.—Musical gossip is rife here, and 
I snatch a few minutes to give you some items. The 
Academy is languishing along with old operas and very 
poor audiences. Last night Norma was given ‘ for the 
last time” (in America, Lhope.) Le Prophéte will soon 
be produced with great splendor, and the public hangs 
back for it. Meanwhile, the following new engagements 
are announced: Sig. SALVIANI, primo tenore, from Flor- 
ence; Sig. CAspraAnt, primo basso, Milan; Mile. Drrtt- 


PATAMA, prima donna, Munich; and Mile. VenrALp1, 
seconda donna and contralto. 

Mile. Racuet, on her return from Boston, will perform 
at the Academy on the off nights. 

On dit, that MARETZEK is going to leave 14th Street, 
and, together with SrrakoscH, PAropt and VESTVALI 
(who is not going to Mexico after all) open the Metro- 
politan as an opposition house to the Academy. 

At Niblo’s, the Pynx troupe close at the end of next 
week. To-night “ Rip Van Winkle’? was given for Mr, 
Bristow’s benefit, to a crowded house I hear, and on 
Friday, Mr. Harrison, for his benefit, ‘gives Fawcett’s 
adaptation of “ The Barber.” 

At Burton’s, there is a small English opera troupe, 
with Miss Rosatte Duranp as Prima Donna. They 
have been performing an adaptation of Boildieu’s “ John 
of Paris’® and have done it very well, it is said. 

Mr. Etsrevp has returned in good health, and weighs 
about two or three times as much as when he left. He | 
will resume his quartet soirées during the winter. 

Mr. BerGMANN and WILLIAM Mason intend giving a 
series of six musical matinées. 

To conclude, I will give you a musical marriage an- 
Mr. STEPHEN LEACH, late basso of the 





nouncement: 
Seguin and Thillon troupes, was united Jast Saturday 
evening to Mrs. GEORGIANA STUART, our amiable and 
talented Prima Donna. A long and happy career to 
them. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 


The Orchestral Concerts in the Musie Hall will 
commence on the 10th or 17th of next month. The 
orchestra of fifty is complete, the prospect of a large 
audience morally certain, and the leading features of 
a rich opening programme fixed. These will be 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony; Mendelssohn’s G 
minor Concerto, played by Orro Dreset ; an over- 
ture by Mendelssohn (cither ‘ Fingal’s Cave” or 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream”); perhaps, too, the Leo- 
nora overture of Beethoven; probably the first finale 
(for orchestra) from Dom Juan; and in each part 
some singing worthy of the occasion :—thus ming- 


ling the grave and the gay, the solid and the bril- 
liant in attractive and edifying proportions 
Mile. Paropr and Srraxkoscn had a third brilliant 
concert on Saturday evening, and have to a consid- 
erable degree kept up the interest through three 
extra concerts during this crowded “ gala week” of 
Boston, and in spite of the nightly almost all-absorb- 
ing attractions of Racuer....The old HanpeL 
and Haypn Socrery, it will be seen, announce their 
annual series of Six Oratorio Concerts, in the Music 
Hall, at the exceedingly low price of two dollars for 
the series. The first oratorio will be Handel’s “ Sol- 
omon”, never before given in this city, or this coun- 
try. We have heard some of the choruses under 
Mr. Zerrany’s careful drill, and found them full of 
beauty, variety and true Handelian vigor. The 

opening is fixed for Sunday evening, Noy. 18th. = 
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We are glad to learn that a series of six concerts, 
and five or six lectures for the people, at people's 
prices, are to be given in the Music Hall, under the 
auspices of the Artizan’s Recreative Union, an ex- 
cellent institution apparently, of which we shall have 
more to say. For Miss Puricirrs, 
Miss TWICHELt, Miss Bornamiy, Mr. Minvarp, 
Mr. Weruerser, Mr. Apams, Mr. Mozarr, and 
the Germania Serenade Band have been engaged. 
Tickets one dollar for the series. That is the true 
way to keep out intemperance and vulgarity: pre- 
occupy the moral elements that grow intemperate 
Provide cheap 


the concerts 


with wholesome, genial excitements. 
and refined amusements. 

Messrs. 
Hause gave 
music in Worcester last week, assisted by the vocal 
talent of Miss Bornamiy. Mr. Hause played a 
piano concerto by Itummel, and the three the Andante 


Scuutrzp, JUNGNICKEL and Cari 
a concert of classical and popular 


with variations, from Beethoven's Trio in C minor. 
ducts and songs made out the 


says was a rich one ; 


Instrumental solos, 
feast, which “ Stella” 
politics stood in the way, or “ 
for 


yet either 
some one had blunder- 
ed”, 
Into the City Hall 
Walked but two hundred. 
—Stella” judges from the advertising columns of 
one of the New York dailies that the banjo is the fa- 
vorite musical instrument in that city. 
Congregational singing has been introduced at 
Dr. Alexander’s church, Fifth Avenue, New 
York. One of Jardine’s organs is placed behind the 
pulpit, and is played by Witttam Mason. Dr. 
Lowett Mason leads the singing, and the whole 
people join, supported by some of the stronger voices 
The Review 


tev. 


which are placed in the front side-seats. 
says that “ the tunes selected are appropriate in their 
rhythmic and melodic structure,” and describes the 
effect as being grand....Cart BerGMann, 
capacity of violoncellist, pi Witii1Am Mason, as 


in his 


pianist, propose a series of six musical matinées in 
New York, of 
those acquainted, as all refined society should be, 


with a view of extending the circle 


with the masterworks of chamber music, especially 
“such quartets, quintets, trios, sonatas, and the like, 
as have not before been heard in New York in pub- 
lic.” These must prove a valuable auxiliary to the 
good work going on under the auspices of the Phil- 
harmonic Society and Ersrevp’s quartet party, who 
are preparing to resume their classical soirées...... 
Signor Roncari’s new opera company are to com- 
mence in Mexico next week. The 
oi month are to be Norma, I Montecchi e Capuletti, 
Miller, 
month a new opera will be produced, including Rigo- 
letto, Trovatore, Tancredi, aud Prophéte. The troupe 
Mlle. Delmonte and Mad- 
Mile. Vestvali; 
baritones, 


operas for the 


Luisa Semiramide, Lucrezia and Lucia; each 


comprises: primadonnas, 


ame Manzini; contralto, tenors, 
Graziani and Gianconi; Z. Winter and 
Walther; bass, Garone; an orchestra of forty, and a 
all under the direction of L. 


Winter, a son of the cclebrated German composer. 


chorus of thirty-six: 


in the Musical 


» ° + 
Review recalls a remark of “ old ele in 


A writer of musical reminiscences 


Prague, the master of so many masters in our art, 


who used to say, that whenever he heard an artist 


singing at one moment planissimo, at the next /fortis- 
simo, it reminded him of a large door, which was 
softly opened, only to be shut immediately afterwards 


with a tremendous noise.” There was quite a rage, 





he adds, among the artists to illustrate this remark : 
but of late years, with the exception of some Italians, 
all the singers seem to have got rid of the door- 
clapping style, except the celebrated baritone, P1s- 
CHEK, and the English tenor, Sims Reryes. 

Among the antiquities of Newport, R. I. an 
organ, the gift of Bishop Berkeley, of which we find 
the following notice : 


, is 
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“Tt was i ee his arriv val j in Mestend: in 1733, 
that he presented the organ to Trinity church, 
Newport, which is still surmounted by the crown of 
the olden time, and which bears an inscription that it 
is the gift of Dr. George Berkeley, late Lord Bishop 
of Cloyne. 
America by the Dean as a gift to the town of Berke- 
ley, in Massachusetts, whieh had been named after 
him. The select men of the town, however, were 
not prepared to harbor so dangerous a guest, and 


This organ was originally forwarded to 


voting that ‘an organ is an instrument of the devil, 
for the entrapping the souls of men, declined the 
offer ; Tt 
still sends forth its strains from some of the old 


when the Dean conferred it on Trinity. 


pipes. 

“Tt is said that there is another claimant for the 
honors of the organ, in a church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The story goes that the Newport organ, being out of 
A 


were found to be so defective 


repair, was sent to New York to be put in order. 
portion of the pipes 
that it was considered expedient to replace them by 
new ones, which were provided, and forwarded in the 
old case. It afterwards occurred to a workman that 
the old metal should not be thrown away; so he re- 
stored the rejected pipes, and .they were set up ina 
‘The 
is still in use in the 


new case in the Brooklyn church. Mason states : 
original case, of English oak, 
chureh, and it contains a part of the old works, with 
the addition of such pipes as was found necessary 
when it was rebuilt a few years ago.’” 

. The Philadelphia opera house is fast becoming 
a reality; the Bulletin reports progress as follows: 

The work on the splendid building for the American 
Academy of Music, at the corner of Broad and Locust 
streets, is progressing rapidly. The first story is nearly 
up, and the handsome brown stone front on Broad 
street gives earnest of what the structure will be when 
completed. The building is very large, and it will 
inaugurate a new era in Philadelphia in theatrical 
architecture. ‘The city has never yet had a regular 
opera house, and the theatres that have been at times 
appropriated to opera purposes are generally small, in- 
convenient and not constructed with much regard to the 
laws of acoustics. 

The following particulars in relation to the new 
Opera House will give our readers an idea of its size 
and capacity. The building has a front of 140 feet on 
Broad street, with a depth of 238 feet on Locust street. 
There will be regular seats for 3000 persons, and stool 
and standing room for 690 more. ‘The orchestra will 
be 65 feet long, by 10 feet wide, and will afford ample 
room for seventy musicians. 

The following are the dimensions of the principal 
parts of the structure :— 

Width of stage department 159 feet; width of stage 
proper, 9) feet; depth 73 feet; width of anditorium be- 
tween the walls, 90 feet; height to dome, 70 feet; depth 
from curtain to back of boxes, 102 feet; width of cur- 
tain 48 feet; height, 45 feet; width of lobbies, at pro- 
scenium, 9 feet, gradually widening at vestibule en- 
trance to 13 feet; entrance of lobby on Broad street, 
10 by 73 feet; two main stairways in vestibule, width 
of each 15 feet; width of same to second tier, 8 feet; 
to third, 7 feet. The grand saloon, which can be used 
for concerts, lectures, balls, &c., is 89 by 85 feet; height 
of same, 30 feet; the number of exit doors is 14, all of 
them opening outward, comprising a space of 117 feet; 
so that a full house can be discharged in from four to 
five sainaten 5 the covered carriage way is 70 feet on 
Locust strect, to curb; width of Broad stre et paveme nt, 
18 feet; priate street, do. 12 feet; stage excavation 
below the floor, 10 feet; under remainder of the house, 
84 feet; heated by steam generated in two boilers. 
The auditorium is to be illuminated by a circle in the 
dome, containing 500 jets, also by two rows of jets 
along the cornices, and by bracket lights against the 
walls. 

There will be ventilating flues throughout the house, 
connecting with the main ventilating shaft, over the il- 
luminating cirele. The parquet entrances are, to wit: 
two at orchestra, 3 feet wide, gradually enlarging to 
64 feet at lobby, with two additional side entrances, 
each 54 feet wide. Numerous other passages throughout 
the house, leading to seats, commence along the inner 
circle, being two feet broad, and gradually widening to 
4 feet at lobbies. Restaurant in basement, 26 by 62 
feet; height of the building to cornice 60 feet. The 
roof will be of iron, main span 90 feet; passage way 
on south flank 10 feet; passage way on rear to West- 
moreland street 15 feet; a balcony on Broad and also 
one on Locust street, each 70 feet. 








The Leipzig Signale gives an interesting account 
of music at St. Petersburg, from which we translate: 
The attention of the Russian rulers has long been 
directed toward music. Under Peter the Great al- 





ready German musicians came into the country. 
Under the empress Elizabeth, about the year 1750, 
one of the best opera troupes from Italy was called to 
St. Petersburg ; twice a week in the winter palace, 
in the theatre of the Hermitage, which is still stand- 
ing, they gave representations, to which every res- 
pectable person was admitted gratis ; the doors were 
not closed till the hall was full. Under Catherine II. 
there was one of the best Italian opera companies 
with which the great Cimarosa was connected 
At the same time lived here too the 
At a later period, under Alexan- 
there the Italian, also a French 
opera here, to which belonged the excellent singer 
Philis-Andrieux, and Boieldieu as composer. Here 
wrote several of his best 


here, 
as composer. 
celebrated Sarti. 


der, was, besides 


this distinguished man 
At the same time there figured here three 
of the greatest violinists : Baillot and Lafont, 
as also Neukomm and Steibelt as chapel-masters, 


operas. 
Rode, 
and the world-renowned pianist, Clementi, who 
brought here with him his best pupils, Field, Klengel 
and Berger. The first—the greatest piano-player of 
all times—remained in Russia till his death. 

“Under such favorable auspices it was impossible 
that St. Petersburg should fall behind other royal 
residences in Europe in musical taste, and nearly all 
(except Paganini) have visited this 
city, and several have settled down here for the re- 
mainder of their lives, among whom we may name 
the great singer, Mme. Mara. 

That music at the present time is extremely well 
diffused in Petersburg, is proved by the existence 
here of twenty music shops, forty piano manufacto- 


the celebrities 


ries, and, it is said, about eight hundred music teach- 
The piano here, as everywhere, is most gener- 
ally in vogue. The most distinguished pianists are : 
Rubenstein (now in Germany), Gerke, Henselt, 
Lewy, Kiindinger, Jr., Leschetitsky, Frackmann and 
Vogt. The best violinists: Maurer, father and son, 
Kontsky, Minkus, Albrecht, Schlosser, Pikel, Kiin- 
dinger, Sen., Engel, Dwitrieff, Ofenasieff, Ludoff 
and Latischeff; the four last are Russian born. All 
the above named violinists are members of the im- 


ers. 


perial orchestras, of which there are several here- 
Thus, for example, the Italian opera, the Russian 
opera, the German theatre, the French Vaudeville, 
the Ballet and the Circus, each have separate orches- 
tras, of which Louis Maurer fills the place of gen- 
eral inspector. Each member of the orchestra re- 
ceives, in proportion to his services, from 400 to 700 
silver roubles y and after fifteen years’ 
service a pension for life of 600 silver roubles, which 
he may spend where he pleases. 

“The Italian opera here consists of the ne plus 
ultra of the throat-artists of Italy and lasts only four 
months in the year; for which short season a La- 
grange, a Grisi, a Mario or Tamberlik draws a salary 
of 20,—25,000 silver roubles. There is no Conser- 
vatory here, to be sure, but you find an equivalent in 


early salary, 


the theatre school, where separate classes are organ- 
ized for singing, instrumental music, and the study of 
Harmony. Also among the imperial educational in- 
stitutions there is one in which pupils are specially 
Of musical institutes or acad- 
The Institute of 
Court singers, which has for its object to train voices 
for the divine worship of the Court church. 
has scarcely the equal of this to point to, in all that 
concerns enchanting voices and perfection of har- 
mony in the most perfect excution. Then there is 
the Blind Institute, in which there is a whole orches- 
tra composed of the blind. Then the Symphony 
Society of the students, who every Sunday, under 
he direction of C. Schubert, give public perform- 
ances in the splendid hall of the University. Be- 
sides this, there is a second Symphony Society of 
amateurs. Then there are the Sing-akademie of the 
Germans, which has been in existence these thirty- 
five years, and makes gratifying progress; the Ger- 


formed for music. 
emies the following may be named: 


Europe 
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man Liedertafel; the Philharmonic Society for sa- 
| cred music, and several small private musical so- 
cieties. 

} 4 Nor is there any lack of public places of recrea- 
| tion enlivened by music. Among others, you find 
| weekly musical soirées in three different Clubs ; five 
| or six different orchestras & la Strauss play in public 
| gardens; twice a week there are concerts in the hall 
of the Passage Steinbrock, where the peculiar, yet 
interesting half-wild song of the Muscovite gipsey 
bands is to be heard. From all this it may be per- 
ceived that music is not the least of the agreeable re- 
sources of the Palmyra of the North.” 
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Sunday Evening Concerts. 
We alluded last week to the fact that the ice 
had been broken in the matter of Sacred Con- 
certs in the city of Providence, and a concert 
given there, for the first time, on Sunday evening 
of week before last, by Mr. Arner, for the ben- 
efit of the Norfolk sufferers. Yet it appears that 
the ice was only broken, it was not altogether 
Providence would seem to resemble in 


melted. 
this respect one of those secluded vallies where 
the ice of centuries is stored up still to harden, 
while the sun makes summer over all the earth. 
The novelty of the thing, so common elsewhere, 
seems to have been startling. Various were the 
Some approved, but others 


opinions called forth. 
frowned. Several of the pulpits opened their 
batteries upon the dangerous innovation, editors 
of newspapers, forgetting politics and trade, grew 
scrupulously pious upon the occasion, and gave 
place in their columns to solemn protests against 
this unheard of desecration of the Sabbath. For 


instance, one concludes : 


In a word, we do not believe in the propriety 
of what are called Sacred Sunday Concerts. For 
whatever purpose instituted, they cannot be re- 
garded as much short of actual Sabbath desecra- 
tion. Like any other concert, we buy the music 
for self-diversion and pleasure. So far from devo- 
tion, it is actually recreation. Nor does the sacred 
character of the music necessarily make the ex- 
ercise sacred. It is the music, the vocal harmony 
of superior voices, and not the words, that awa- 
ken the interest and gather in the people. Let 
us not be understood as condemning this, as any- 
thing exceedingly bad, but we say that connecting, 
as it does, the secular and the religious, traffic 
and ostensible devotion, it exerts a most deleteri- 
ous influence upon the holy and solemn character 
of the Christian Sabbath. 


Another thanks the writer, and among other 
things says these : 


God has given us nights enough, without taking 
up a portion of the Sabbath for such purposes. 
If we can find evenings during the week for the 
exhibition of Uncle Tom, and every thing else 
that comes along, then we can find a week day 
evening for a concert in behalf of Norfolk, and to 
pretend that we must take the Sabbath because 
we cannot get people out on a week day, is set- 
ting a very low estimate on the morals and liberal- 
ity of Providence. * * * 

We cannot believe in the doctrine, that the end 
sanctifies the means, hence because a sacred con- 
cert contemplates a benevolent end, therefore it 
accords with the design of the Sabbath, and may 
occupy that day. It is very evident that this con- 
cert was to be a sort of public entertainment, a 
time of recreation or amusement. Certainly it 
was not designed for religious worship in the 
Christian sense of worship. We doubt whether 








any one expected any religious services, whatever, 
as a part of the programme for the evening. It 
was to bea kind of social entertainment for a be- 
nevolent object. How could Christians look upon 
such an entertainment in any other light, than a 
secular affair, wholly irrelevant to the spirit and 
design of the Sabbath? How then could they 
patronize it? And how could they but speak out 
against it, as quite a number of our clergy did on 
the Sabbath}? Let us have the concert, when we 
can go and not desecrate God’s Sabbath and east 
a stumbling block before men, which will be a 
greater evil than all the good we hoped to do. 

Here and in most civilized communities it 
would seem unnecessary and a waste of words to 
argue such a question at this late day, as if the 
innocence of listening to good music on a Sunday 
needed to be proved! But for the sake of the 
good cause, begun so late in our sister city, it may 
be worth while to hint a few obvious considera- 
tions. 

1. The position of these Providence moralists 
and preachers in this matter is peculiar. It is be- 
hind the age; an anomaly in civilized Christen- 
dom. America is but a part, the younger part of 
Christendom. All over Europe, if you except 
some islands, the Sabbath is not only a holy but a 
holi-day. Cheerful, thankful worship, rest, and 
innocent enjoyment, as of the great family of 
God’s children, is the spirit of it. After the 
morning services, the day is given up to recrea- 
tion. 
Catholic abomination, part of a sensual system ? 
Then what have you to say of the example of 
Protestant Geneva, all whose institutions, man- 
ners, habits, bear to this day the stamp of Calvin. 
That stern reformer himself, it is said, played 
cards on Sunday. The people of Geneva spend 
the atternoons and evenings of Sunday in social 
recreations. In those famous schools for youth, 
those model schools, at Hofwyl and at Fellenberg, 
it is a part of the regime to have out-of-door exer- 
cises, games of ball, &c. on Sunday afternoon, 
and music and other social pleasures in the even- 
ing. 

We have not gone so faras that. With our 
less genial national character, without our poor 
understanding (as a people) of the art of enjoying 
ourselves, we shrink perhaps wisely from the in- 
cidental dangers of excess in too much liberty of 
thissort. We cannot drink without getting drunk. 
We let liberty run into license. But we cannot 
suppress the innate craving and necessity for some 
sort of amusement, some sort of happy and spon- 
taneous activity. Hence we do well to give the 
preference to those amusements which cannot 
corrupt, and which can and do essentially refine 
and educate and elevate. Such is Music. Whe- 
ther “secular” or “sacred,” does not altogether 
matter, (speciality of occasion being left out of the 
question,) so long as it inspires the soul, and does 
not merely tickle the ear and lift the feet—so long 
as it is not frivolous. But even here, even in Puri- 
tan New England, in our larger cities, where 
there are most churches, most schools and most 
charities, Sunday Concerts, Oratorios, and the 
like, have grown into a custom. In Boston and 
New York it is so, and shall they assume that 
they are so much purer in the half-way house 
between the two at Providence ! 

2. Is the moral atmosphere of Providence, then, 
so very much purer than that of Boston, not to 
say New York? Can any of those preachers, 
when he charges his hearers to keep the Sabbath 
holy after their old solemn fashion, congratulate 


Do you protest that this is merely a Roman * 





them upon their higher average of spirituality, of 
sobriety, of temperance, of morality, of refine- 
ment, and disinterested virtue, as compared with 
Boston, where for forty years we have been 
“ desecrating the Sabbath” by oratorios and con- 
certs in the evening? Or will any one of them 
undertake to say he can perceive any new shade 
of wickedness that has come over the old city, 
since the concert for the Norfolk sufferers? If it 
is “setting a low estimate on the morals and lib- 
erality” of the Providence people to suppose they 
cannot have a charity concert without taking 
Snnday evening for it, much more so is it to sup- 
pose they cannot listen to pure, soul-satisfying 
music without being injured; that they cannot 
listen to inspiring harmonies without forgetting 
God ; that they cannot quit the solemn posture of 
devotion without ceasing to be religious. Is reli- 
gion a formal act, a formal abstinence, or is it a 
life? Is it a mere affair of Sun-days, or is it good 
in all weathers ? 

So much for the example of the world and the 
exceptional case of Providence. Now for the in- 
trinsic merits of the case. 

3. If it is theoretically, with our strict Sabba- 
tarian friends, a question between concerts of 
music and “ concerts of prayer,” between seeking 
pleasure and seeking God, is it not practically, 
must it not ever be with the great mass of people, 
a question between innocent and edifying amuse- 
ments on the one hand, and solemn torpor, ennui, 
idleness, or sneaking sensual recreations, beer- 
shops and the like, upon the other? If you would 
keep young people out of low and vulgar haunts 
of entertainment, you must open for them pleas- 
ureable opportunities which tend only to refine 
and elevate. It is but the lesson taught by the 
whole history of Christendom, the result of the 
whole social experience of mankind. Far better 
send the child to a theatre, than make him sit and 
suck his thumbs the live-long day in constrained 
idleness and mental, moral inanition, under the 
outward form of negatively keeping the day holy: 
—for this is practically all that the experiment 
amounts to in the majority of cases. You cannot 
expel nature with a fork, especially when you put 
nothing in her place. 

4. Good music, even when enjoyed for itself, 
when unconnected with solemn services, is one of 
the best outside auxiliaries to all truly sanctifying 
services. Music in itself has a meaning, and 
carries a message and a heavenly influence to the 
heart, the soul. One of the writers quoted above 
is so ignorant of music as to think that any sacred- 
ness attaching to it resides only in the words to 
which it may be sung; and that since people go to 
concerts, not for the words, but for the music, 
therefore they are forsaking God. We most sin- 
cerely hope, as the kindest wish of Christian char- 
ity, that grace may one day be given to this writer 
to know and feel what music is. 

5. “The concert is not a religious service.” 
All the better that it is not. A whole day can 
not be spent in formal services. If it ean, why 
do we eat? And must not the mind have its 
periodical refreshment as well as the body? The 
attempt so to spend it only ends in the reactions 
referred to, or in that idleness and listlessness in 
which the mind and the affections run to-weeds. 
How much better to have something, to which the 
mind may spring with free attraction, and in 
which it finds, without any solemn purpose or pre- 
tence, a cheerful, wholesome aid and confirmation 
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of all the solemn influences and lessons of the 
day! How much better music than emptiness 
and idleness, not to say than drinking, gambling 
and such popular alternatives ! 

6. There is such a thing as frivolous and fool- 
ish music, as music of a mere sentimental and 
unnerving character. But there isa plenty, both 
vocal and instrumental, which humanizes, braces 
and exalts the soul; which speaks to our deeper, 
better nature, and nourishes the heavenly facul- 
ties, the sympathies with all things great and 
good, the instincts whereby we feel our relation- 
ship with life and love beyond these accidents of 
time. Mr. Ahner’s selection, in the concert in 
question, was mainly of this kind, and those who 
really enjoyed the music, we doubt not, were so 
far the better for it, so far the better subjects for 
the stated ministrations of each following Sabbath. 
If they really drank in the strains, their hearts 
were softened, and the preacher should be thank- 
ful the next time he comes to sow his seed. 

We trust therefore that the givers of such con- 
certs will goon. It is only a question of time. 
They are morally sure to melt all opposition in the 
end; and even now they doubtless have the sym- 
pathy and the approval of the larger and the 
better number, in Providence itself, as well as 
elsewhere. 





RACHEL.—Music this week has been entirely secondary 
to the excitement of the Drama: BEETHOVEN and Mozart to 
—not SHAKSPEARE, but to CoRNEILLE and Racine. Those old 
stilted French tragedies, with their “ unities,” and their ever- 
lasting sing-song Alexandrines, are what few of us, since they 
were school or college text-books, would ever have felt moved 
to read again ;—rare Works of Art they may be in their way, 
but that way is a dull and thankless one, and not cheered by 
the least spark of imaginative genius. Yet those old plays— 
would that they only were “ classical,” with any of the vitality 
of JEschylus and Sophocles !—heard in a foreign language, and 
with all their tedious dialogue, in which all characters discourse 
alike, have been made all alive to us, and filled with inspiration 
not their own by the consummate acting of one woman, whose 
silent by-play and mere magnetism of look, while she is not 
speaking, reflects light and meaning over all the rest. 
mon with all the lovers of high dramatie Art, we have won- 
dered, and have thrilled under the in their way perfect imper- 
The phenomenon, until one has sounded 


In com- 


sonations of RACHEL. 
her whole compass, (and we have only seen her Camille, Phe- 
dre, Tisbe and Andromaque,) is too strange, as is the physical 
woman in her beauty strange, for us to attempt yet anything 
like analysis. We would rather simply accept, wonder and 
admire. Great it is unquestionably, but in what precise way 
great, whether the greatest, whether as satisfactory as great, 
is what we would rather consider after all the evidence is in. 
Meanwhile we have no room for report of each evening’s par- 
ticulars, and are they not in all the newspapers? But we say, 
let no one miss the opportunity of seeing Rachel all he can 
during her short stay. 

One word, however, which no one else may think of—it is 
our own speciality—in compliment’ to Mr. Comer’s orchestra. 
We have been surprised and pleased at their classical overtures 
and interludes. One night they gave the overture to Mozart's 
Tito; the next night to Zauberfléte ; and on the night of “ An- 
gelo”’ were played the overtures to Iphigenia (Gluck’s) and 
Don Juan, besides any quantity of movements from Haydn's 
Symphonies. Classical music enough, between the acts of one 
play, for a Philharmonic Concert ! 





Advertisements. 


ALTO VOICE 
\ TANTED, immediately, for an Episcopal church in this 
city. Noone need apply, who has not all the requisites 
of a good church singer. Salary according to musical capa- 
city. Candidates may leave their address at this office. 


GUSTAV KREBS 
Is prepared to receive Pupils for instruction on the Piano, 
Violin, or Flute, He may be addressed at the Musical Ex- 
change, No, 282 Washington Street, or at his residence, No. 2 
Hlollis Place . 








A. W. FRENZEL, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be addressed at Reed’s or Richardson’s Music Stores, or 
at his residence, No. 86 Charles Street. 





Miss Adelaide Pbillipps 


Respectfully begs to announce that (by desire) she will give a 
CONCERT 
At the BOSTON MUSIC HALL, on Saturpay Eventne, Nov. 
3k, assisted by Mr. MILLARD and others. For particulars 
see programme. 
Tickets Fifty Cents each, to be obtained at the usual places. 
Doors open at 7. Commence at 8 o'clock. 


HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY, 


f1E Government of the Society announces that the usual 
series of SIX CONCERTS will be given at the Music Hall, 
commencing on SUNDAY EVENING, Nov'r 18, when Han- 
del’s Oratorio, SOLOMON, will be performed for the first time 
in America. Talented Vocalists and an efficient Orchestra have 
been engaged. 
CARL Zerraan, Conductor; F. F. MUELLER, Organist. 
Full particulars will be given in future advertisements. 
Tickets for the series, $2—may be obtained at the Music 
Stores of Reed & Co., Ditson, Wade, Richardson and Miller: 
also of the Secretary. H. L. HAZELTON, Secretary, 
Boston, October 23, 1855. Joy’s Building. 


CHAMBER CONCERTS. — Seventh Series. 
Che Mendelssahu Quintette Club, 


¢ 

ESPECTFULLY inform their friends and the musical pub- 

lic of Boston, that they will give a series of EIGHT 
Chamber Concerts st Messrs. CHiCKERING’s Rooms, to take 
place on alternate Tuesday evenings. ‘Tickets for the Series, 
Five dollars. Single tickets, One dollar each. Lists may be 
found at the music stores on Monday, Oct. 22d. 








HENRY 8S. CUTLER, 
Ap ep f ee ape) yep Spree ¥ 
RSME OF RCL BH 
BASEMENT ROOM IN THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, 
GREEN STREET. 


{4-Communications may be left with OLIver Dirson, or with 
NATHAN RICHARDSON. 


ANDREAS T. THORUP, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


84 Pinckney Street. 


May be addressed at Reed’s or Richardson’s Music Stores. 


MR. CORELLI, 
{,NCOURAGED by the success of his Crasses in Stnarna 
4 last year, proposes to resume the same at the Messrs. Chick- 

aring’s rooms, on Monday, Oct. Ist, at 4 o'clock, P. M., to be 

continued at the same honr and place on Mondays and Thurs- 
days. 

As it is the intention of Mr. Corelli, to give young ladies the 
opportunity of practising Trios, Quartets, Choruses, &c., he 
has engaged the services of Sig. GENNARI as pianist and accom- 
panist. 











GEORGE W. PRATT, 

OF THE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AT LEIPSIC, 
Ceacher of Singing, Harmony and Counterpoint, 
In private lessons or classes. 

RESIDENCE, No. 102 MYRTLE STREET. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
U. Ss. HOTEL. 
Communications can be left at Mr. Ditson’s music store. 


MR. HARRISON MILLARD 
Respectfully announces to his former pupils and the public 
generally, that he is now ready to resume his LESSONS IN 
SINGING, on the same terms as the past year. 

No. 6 Tyler Street, Oct 6, 1855. 


HERMANN ECKHARDT, 
if EGS LEAVE to inform the Musical Public of Boston, that 
he ean devote a few spare hours to giving instruction in 

the higher branches of Music, such as the Sonatas of Mozart 
and Beethoven, with Violin accompaniment, Thorough Bass, 
&e. Residence, No. 14 Pleasant Street, corner of Spear Place. 


MR. AUGUST FRIES, 
Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15th, and may be addressed at Richardson's Musical Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his residence, 15 Dix Place. 


NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 
BY L. H. SOUTHARD. 

The Publishers call the attention of the musical profession 
to this work, as one eminently caleulated to lighten the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly advance the pupil. It is envphati- 
cally a PRACTICAL work, serving both as a Manual of instrue- 
tion on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other; and it is 
believed that the peculiar arrangement of the work, together 
with the very large number of exercises and examples, presents 
great advantages, to both scholarand teacher, over any similar 
work of the kind. Teachers highly commend the work. Mr. 
WILLIAM MASON Says it is a work unsurpassed in the language. 
Mr. GeorGe J. Webb says that it is a work perspicuous in 
diction, methodical in arrangement, and sufficiently copious to 
embrace all the essentials of the general doctrine of accord. 
It can be ordered through any respectable Music-seller, and 
will be sent through the mail on the receipt of the price, 
($1,75,) postage prepaid. 

GEO. P. REED & CO., Publishers, 
13 Tremont St. Boston. 
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‘¢There is Money in it.”’ 


ONS Ze OE TCOMS, 


Capitalists, Manufacturers and Dealers, read, con- 
sider, and PRESERVE this notice. 

HE Inventor, having now fully prepared the way for the 

successful manufacture of his Eolicons on a large scale, by 
applying to them the severest tests while manufacturing for six 
years, and showing them to, and receiving autograph recom- 
mendations from, about 275 of the most eminent musicians, 
manufacturers and dealers in 24 cities and 12 chief towns of 13 
states, and many very positive editorial recommendations in 
the periodicals of the same and other places ; and having him- 
self little physical or pecuniary ability, wishes to sell the patent 
right for the U. 8S. except Vermont. From the following recom- 
mendations it is evident that the olicon, in 16 varieties, with 
from 4 to 7 octaves, 1 to 3 banks of keys, 1 to 24 draw stops, 0 
to 3 oc. pedal bass, in size from 614 inches square and 8 ft. long, 
to 6 ft. square, in price from $45 to $1,500, is well adapted to 
every orcasion in life where a keved instrument is wanted, and 
must supersede all other reed instruments as soon as extensively 
manufactured, furnishing profitable employment to thousands 
of workmen in the different departments. 

New York, July 11, 1853 —We the subscribers having exam- 
ined Mr. Natting’s Kolicons, very cheerfully recommend them 
to the public, believing that Mr. N. has by his constant labor 
for over 15 years succeeded in producing an instrument which 
very much excels all other instruments of the Seraphine or 
Melodeon class. Its capacity to produce musical effect by va- 
riety of expression and rapidity of execution ; its clear, pure, 
distinct, and yet very powerful, voluminous and solid tone ; its 
perfection of scale; its simplicity of construction and ease of 
operation are especially remarkable. 

Henry C Trum, Geo. Anprews, formerly Cond’r N. Y. Acad, 
of Music, C. M. Capy, Ed. of Musical Review, Tos. Hastines, 
Composer & Teacher of Music, I. B. Wooppury, Composer & 
Teacher of Music, Gro. WALKER, Prof. Music, Louts Scumipt, 
Organist St. Mark’s Ch and P F. Teacher, J. L Enstan, Or- 
ganist Broadway Tabernacle, J. W. Moore, Compiler ‘ Moore’s 
Encyclopedia of Music.’ 

Endorsed by Wm _H. Fry, in N.Y. Tribune, Oct. 6, 1855. 

New York, July 11, 1854 —After a somewhat careful exami- 
nation of three varieties of the Molicon, Tam satisfied that they 
excel all other reed instruments with which I am acquainted, 
chiefly in quality, power, quickness and resonance of tone, ac- 
tion of the keys, and capacity to produce musical effect by the 
perfection of the swell and diminish. 

Micnecr Raperti, Opera Conductor and Composer. 

Troy, July, 1855.—After again examining the olicons, I am 
still of the opinion that they are decidedly superior to any in- 
strument of similar character I have ever seen. The ‘ Pocket 
olicon,’ designed especially for travelling musicians, is a pro- 
digy for power and compactness. 

Tuos. J. Guy, Organist & Direc. of Music, St. Joseph’s. 

Albany, N. Y.—TI have carefully examined the olicon, and 
can safely say that for power, beauty and delicacy of tone, elas- 
ticity of touch and quickness, it is decidedly far in advance (so 
far as I have seen) of any previous invention. 

T. S. Lioyp, Org’t & Direc. of Music Ist Pres. Ch. 

Albany, N. Y. July, 1855.—I have examined with much plea- 
sure the Kolicon, and am most happy to add my testimony as 
to its excellence. In me/lowness of tone, it is unequalled by 
any reed instrument I have ever seen, and its power is truly 
wonderful. Again, from its repeating qualities, the performer 
on that is able to execute as rapidly as on any instrument, the 
piano-forte not excepted. In short, I think there can be but 
one opinion in regard to it, viz : it is far in advance of any in- 
strument of the Melodeon kind, and must very soon supersede 
them entirely. H. Tucker, 

Composer, Organist, Teacher P. F. & Ballad Singer, 

Ruffalo, N. Y.—It gives me great pleasure to give my opinion 
in favor of your Molicon, which, after examining, I found su- 
perior in every respect to any reed instrument I have ever seen 
or played upon. C. G. DeaennearD, Prof. of Music. 

T am satisfied that Nutting’s olicons surpass all other reed 
instruments I ever have seen, especially in the cres. and dim., 
repeat, quality of tone and power. A. Poppennera, Buffalo. 

Talso. E. A. Hopxins, Organist & Teacher, Cleveland, 0. 

For all purposes to which a reed instrument is applicable, the 
JEolicon is decidedly the best I have seen 

Ropert Denton, Organist St. Paul's Ch. Buffalo. 

We cordially recommend Nutting’s Holicon to manufacturers 
and the musical public, as possessing more desirable character- 
istics, and those in a greater degree, than any other reed instru- 
ment with which we are acquainted, here or in other countries. 
The intensity, brilliancy, power and uniformity of tone, with 
the simplicity of construction, are especially recommended. 

E W. Gunter, Org’st St. Paul’s Ch, Louisville, Ky. 
W. C. JAEGER, Ist Presbyterian Ch. do 

C.L. Warp, 2d Presbyterian Ch. do 

T. B. Mason, Org’t and Music Teacher, Cincinnati, 0. 
Victor WituraMms, Conduc. Cin. Mus. Asso. do 


Il. J. Smira, Org’t St. John’s Ch. do 
W. F. Cotsurn, Piano and Music Dealer. do 
H. RKonsock, Prof Music, Pittsburg, Pa. 


J.T. WAMELINK, Org’t St. Paul's Ch., do 

J. IL. Metior. Org’t Trinity Ch P F.Dealer &e. do 

L. T. Downes, Org’t, Direc. of Music, ete. Hartford, Ct. 

James ITooron, Org’t, Teacher. ete. Boston, Ms. 

And fifty-two others in Western and Middle States. 

The demand for these instruments will of course be regulated 

by public opinion, which is fully indicated by the above speci- 
mens of the multitude of testimonials. that have in every in- 
stance been gratuitons/y given. It is thought that one com- 
pany ought to own and control the right of the U. S.; but in 
case of a failure to agree upon terms, each of the states will be 
offered separately, except Vermont, at prices varying from $500 
to $8,000. Terms, one-fourth cash, and three equal annual 
payments for the rest. The U.8., except Vt. $50,000, one-eighth 
cash, and seven equal annual payments. The inventor's ser- 
vices may be obtained for a limited time, alternate weeks, if de- 
sired. The discerning will readily see that this is an opportu- 
nity of rare occurrence to engage in a very large, pleasant and 
profitable business. All who wish to negociate for rights, will 
please to communicate immediately at Randolph, Vt, with the 
inventor, who will give statistics as to profits, etc., and will be at 
No. 80 Chatham St., New-York, Noy. 13, with two varieties of 
Folicons. The propositions for rights already received are such 
that all may be assured that as soon after the appointment as 
may be, a large Holicon Factory will be in operation. 


RnR. NUTTING. 
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Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


‘(Imported from England,) 
389, Broadway, N.Y. 


NOVELLO’S LIBRARY 


FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 
NOW READY: 


Complete, three volumes in one, bound in cloth, 
By mail, $2 85. 


Price $2.63 : 


ALBRECHTSBERGER’S collected Writings on THOROUGH 
BASE, HARMONY, and COMPOSITION, for Self-Instruction. 
Translated by Sabi.tA Novei.o, from the original German. 
The musical examples revised by ViNcent NoveLLo. [Former 
price, $10.50.] Vol. 1. Harmony and Thorough-Base, 88 cts., by 
mail, 94 cents. Vols. 11. and 111 , Guide to Composition. 
Each, 88 cents ; by mail, 94 cents. 


vs 
CATEL’S TREATISE ON HARMONY. Translated by Mary 
Cowpen Ciarke, from the original French. [Former price, 
$3.75.) In paper wrapper, 63 cents; by mail, 68 cts. 


IV. 

MOZART’S SUCCINCT THOROUGIL-BASE SCHOOL.— 
Transiated from the German by Sapitta Nove.to. The musical 
examples revised by Jostan Pittman. [Former price, $1 75.] 
In paper wrapper, 21 cents ; by mail, 23 cents. 

Il. 

FETIS’ TREATISE on CHOIR and CHORUS SINGING. 
Translated from the French, by the Rey. Tuomas HeLMoRE, 
M.A. [Former price, 15 francs.} In paper wrapper, 33 cents ; 
by mail, 41 cents. 


IT. 

MARX'S, DR., GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUCTION.—An 
aid to Teachers and Learners in every branch of Musical 
Knowledge, Translated by George Mactrone, from the ori- 
ginal German, expressly for Novello’s Library for the Diffusion 
of Musical Knowledge. [Former price, $3.75.] Bound in 
cloth, price, $1.63; by mail, $1.75. 

*.* Of this work, five large editions have been printed in 
Germany, besides being reprinted in England. It comprehends 
minute explanations of every musical matter, from the sim- 
plest rudiments, through the various elaborations of rhythm, 
doctrine of tones, instruments, elementary and artistic forms 
of composition, artistic performance, and musical education in 
reneral. 

g. 

CHERUBINI’S TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT AND 
FUGUE. Translated by Mrs. Cowpen CLarke, from the origi- 
nal French. The musical portion has also been supervised by 
by Mr. Jostan Pittman, Organist of Lincoln’s Inn. [Former 
price, $7.88.) Bound in cloth, price, $1.63; by mail, $1.75. 

THE ORGAN AND ITS CONSTRUCTION; A Systematic 
Hand-Book for Organists, Organ Builders, etc. Translated 
from the German of J. J. Seme., Organist at Breslau. Price, 


$150; by mail, $1.63. 
J. A. NOVELLO, 
Sacred Music Store, 389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
\ TILL be ready to receive pupils by the beginning of Sep- 
tember. He may be addressed at the rooms of Messrs 
Chickering & Sons, or at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 
until October Ist, after which time at his residence, No. 86 
Pinckney Street. 


Sig. Berpeani’s class of young ladies in singing, for begin- 
ners only, will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 9th, at 4 o'clock, 
P. M., in the Messrs Chickering’s Saloon, where the exercises 
will be continued every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, at 
the same hour. 


G. ANDRE & CO.’S 
Depot of Foreign and Domestic Music, 
19 S. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
(East side,) PHILADELPHIA, 
(Gn A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


265 Washington Street, Boston. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 

Apr 29 BOSTON. tf 


wey "Ye 





CHURCH ORGANS. 


COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 
WM. B. D. SIMMONS, Organ Builder, 


(Heretofore doing business in the style of Wa. B. D. Simmons 


& Co.) and 
GEORGE FISHER, 


Of Cambridge, have this day formed a Copartnership for con- 
tinuing the manufacture of Church Organs. 

We design to keep in our Warerooms New Instruments for sale 
at prices from $400 to $1.500 each, and are prepared to build 
by contract at the shortest notice, Organs, worth froin S600 to 
#12.000. And by prompt and faithful execution of orders hope to 
merit a like encouragement to that heretofore extended to WM. 
B. D. Simmons, and which has indicated the necessity of this 
business connection, that his entire attention may be devoted 
to the more difficult and artistic parts of the business, so that 
an increase thereof may cause no diminution of the personal 
attention which is requisite for the mainteuance of the CIIA- 
RACTER of our instruments, upon which we rely for success, 

While it will be our aim and ambition to furnish ORGANS OF 
A PERFECTION OF TONE AND MECHANISM, AND OF AN ELEGANCE OF 
EXTERIOR UNSURPASSED, we are confident of ability to offer terms 
MORE FAVORABLE THAN CAN BE OBTAINED ELSE- 
WIIERE, for the following reasous: Having ample means, we 
can purchase in large quantities at first cost, for cash ; can al- 
ways command the most talented assistants, and also do suf- 
ficient business to practise division of labor, which, by assign- 
ing parts to workmen skilled in their particular branch, neces- 
sarily insures better work at less expense. Our Manufactory, 
by its proximity to Charles river, enables us to receive lumber 
direct from the vessel at first cost, and having been erected 
expressly for the business, is in arrangement. size, conve- 
nience and its facilities unequalled, being furnished with steam 
engine, steam-heated drying-house, planing, grooving, match- 
ing, moulding, tenoning, boring, and other machines, together 
with lath scroll, circular and other saws, &c., all operated 
by steam power 

These facilities are such as are possessed by no other manu- 
Jacturer of Organs in this country, and of themselves would 
enable us to furnish instruments, with a fair profit, at a price 
which those of like quality must cost builders who have work 
done by hand that can be better executed at half the cost by 
steam machinery. 

Second hand Organs at all times for sale. 

Orders for tuning church organs promptly attended to, and 
contracts taken for tuning by the year. 

Orders respectfully solicited. 

SIMMONS & FISHER, 
No. 1 Charles St., cor. of Cambridge St. Boston. 

Boston, October 1, 1855. 06 38mo 


CARL ZERRAHN, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be addressed at Wade’s Music Store, 197 Washington St. 


ETEWw Ss’ 

PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIAN O-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 


YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


x. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 

This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is particulariy adapr- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &e. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co , No. 3 Winter street. 


‘ are 
MR. J. C. D. PARKER 
’ 
\ JILL be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 3 Hayward Place. May 26. tf 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


(GF Will return to the city by the Ist of October. 


Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépot of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


{G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


Ilas returned to town and is ready to receive pupils. Te may 
be addressed at Richardson’s Musical Exchenge. 


CARL HAUSE 


( FFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 

in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
in 


g, is respectfully requested 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington 8t., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont NKow. 





‘EDWARD L. BALCH, 


MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, _ 


exhibition at their Warerooms, 


| sound which formerly characterized the instrument, render- 


| from $45 to $150. 


| small churches, from $150 to $800. 





FIRST PREMIUM MELODEONS, 
The Very Best now Manufactured. 


Ts. D. & H. W. SMITH respectfully call the attention of 
the public to their IMPROVED MELODEONS, constantly on 


No. 417 Washington Street. 


By means of a new method of voicing, known only to them- 
selves, they have succeeded in removing the harsh and buzzing 


ing the tones full, clear and organ-like. The action is prompt 
and reliable, enabling the performer to execute the most rapid 
music without obscuring the tones. The swell is arranged to 
give great expression. 

The manufacturers received the First Premium, over all com- 
petitors, at the Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanie 
Asso: jation ; also at the Metropolitan Mechanics’ Fair, held at 
Washington, D. C, 5 

For the Parlor, instruments are furnished at prices varying 


Larger instruments, with two banks of keys, for chapels and 


This last instrument, known as the ORGAN HLARMONIUM, 
has been essentially improved by Messrs. Smith, and they have 
secured a patent therefor, 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of purchas- 
ing at the end of the year, can have the rents credited as part 
payment of the purchase money. 


MEYER & TRETBAR, 
SAmparters and Waublishers of Alusiy, 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


(G- AGENTS for the Publishing House of G. M. MEYER, Jr. 
Brunswick. 


NEW AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 

THE CRAYON, 
A Weekly Paper devoted to ART, offers itself to the attention 
of all who are interested in the elevating and refining influ- 
ences of Beauty. Among the contributors to THE CRAYON 
already are BRYANT, LOWELL, STREET, REMBRANDT PeALg, A. B, 
DURAND, President of the N. tional Academy of Design, Danie 
HuntINGTON, Henry K. Brown, and amongst those engaged 
are LONGFELLOW, Bayarp TayLor, Geo. Wm Curtis, Rev. H, 
W. Beecuer, Kev. Samcrn Osooon, Rev. H. W. BeLLows, Hon, 
CHARLES SUMNER, and others of Our most eminent writers. A 
series of papers by Ruskin, and essays left by the eminent 
sculptor, Horatio GaeenouGH, add to the interest of The 
Crayon. 








From the Cincinnati Gazette. 

We have already strongly recommended Tat Crayon, and 
every succeeding number proves it to be more and more worthy 
of all we have said in its praise. No journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably conducted, in this country; and if it 
meets with the support it so richly deserves, we have no doubt 
that it will exert a most wholesome influence upon the taste 
of the country. 

Published by STILLMAN & DURAND, No, 237 Broadway, 
New York. Terms, $3 per annum, in advance. Back num- 
bers supplied. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 

A GOOD TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 


Two Dollars per annum, in advance, 








During the three years since it was established, this Journal 
has met with continually increasing favor, and it will egter 
upon its EIGHTIT VOLUME with the number for Saturday, 
October 6th. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
8. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
5. Essays on 


New Music. 
pondence from musical persons and places. 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &e. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 
((G>Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 

Address (post-paid) 
J. 8S. DWIGHT, 21 Scuoon St. Boston. 


nished. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
First insertion, per line.......... ere 
Each subsequent insertion, per line............5 cts. 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion..... 

Do do each subsequent. ...S6 00 

Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 
LAP 


No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 

















